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Who? What? Where? When? 





The National Association of Broad- 
casters, at its 1950 meeting, adopted a resolu- 
tion urging television set 
install FM tuners in all TV sets 

Magnetic Tape Recording, a fascinating, 
illustrated story this revolutionary 
system of sound recording, appears in the 
January, 1951, issue of Fortune |p. 97] 

Tape Recording in the Classroom is thie 
title of a new booklet which may be secured 
from the Minnesota Mining and Manu- 
facturing Company, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 

The University of Washington, [nstruc- 
tional Materials Center, 401 
Building, Seattle 5, 


manutacturers to 


about 


Iree 


Administration 
will send you on request 
a catalog of educational transcriptions avail 
able from that department 

The Boston Pops Orchestra, under the 
direction of Arthur Fiedler, can be heard 
NBC, Monday evenings at 10 p.m., 
Che initial broadcast was January 29. 
will into the 


now on 
ES1 
The programs extend regular 
Spring season 

John S. Carlile, author of Production and 
Direction of Radio Programs, is now on the 
staff of ZNS Broadcasting Studio, 
Bahamas, His long career in radio includes 
WOR, CBS, Paramount, the 
University of Alabama, and the U. S. De 
partment of State. 

Dale McIntyre is the new educational di- 
Station WJR, Detroit. Mr. Me 
Intyre became widely WIR 
Voice of Anow Your America and moderator 
Meeting. He 
new post on January 2, replacing Mark Haas 
who was transferred recently to Hollywood. 

Station WQXR, The New York Times, 
which heretofore has not permitted its call 
letters to be connection 
mercial signed a 
with Polymusic Records, Inc., allowing that 
company to make LP records of the WOXR 
String Quartet, an exclusively WOXR musi 
cal group 

The National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation, meeting in Dallas, Texas, January 12, 
placed a year's ban on live telecasting of inter 
football 
survey showing 
areas where TY 
4.2 per cent drop in attendance from record 
highs set in 1947 and 1948 

Atlantic School Broadcasts, Winter 
1951, is the title of a 96-page pam 
phlet issued by the Department of Education 
of Nova Scotia,” New Brunswick, Prince 
“dward Island, and Newfoundland, collabo 
rating with the Canadian Broadcasting Cor 
The pamphlet constitutes a teachers’ 
manual for the nine series of programs each 
week as Atlantic School 
Broadcasts, together with the two available 
National School 
Monday through 
program 


Nassau, 


posts with 


rector ot 
known as the 
assumed his 


of Junior Town 


used in with com 


recordings, has contract 


rhe action followed study 
that 188 
could be seen reported a 


collegiate 


ola colleges in 


eries, 


poration 
prese nted once a 


Broadcasts and a 
Friday, 


eeries otf 


daily pre-school 


Philip Hamburger, television writer, The 
New Yorker, elected recently to the 
Board of the George Foster Peabody Radio 
and Television Awards. 

Practical English, beginning February 7, 
will inaugurate a series of 10 articles on 
Radio-Television and High School Radio 
Workshops. Editor is Margaret Hauser. 

William Jansen, superintendent of schools, 
New York, N. Y., will chairman a group dis- 
cussing “Television: Use and Misuse” at the 
\ASA Convention in Atlantic City, Febru- 
ary 20 : 

Can Radio Listening Be Taught? is the 
title of a new publication issued by the Wis- 
consin Association for Better Radio and Tele- 
vision. Send 25c for a copy to Mrs. N. W. 
Madding, 2545 Van Hise St., Madison, Wis. 

The New York Academy of Medicine 
presents “Antibiotics: ‘Miracles’ Mass Pro- 
duced” as the final program in a series of six 
“Lectures to the Laity” on stations WN Y( 
amd WNYC-FM, New York, February 14 
from 8:30 to 9:30 p.m., EST. 

Miriam Ylvisaker has an article, “Five- 
State Radio Forum,” which appears in Scho- 
lastic Teacher, December 6, 1950. It describes 
a high school forum program presented by 
Station WNAX, Yankton-Sioux City, for 
the schools of the Dakatos, Nebraska, lowa, 
and Minnesota. 

William J. Temple, Brooklyn College, dis 
cusses the ease with which schools and col- 
leges can secure the necessary technical per- 
sonnel to run 10-watt FM broadcasting sta 
tions in an article, “Look: FM—No Teach 
ers!” which appears in Scholastic Teacher, 
January 3, 1951. 

Television is forcing neighborhood movie 
houses to close in many parts of the country. 
Los Angeles closed 91 theaters since the first 
of the year, San Francisco closed a 1,800-seat 
theater; Oakland a 1,500-seat house. Seattle 
closed 25 Boston 10. One 
in Chicago closed 3 houses 

Musical Talent in Our Schools, is the 
title of a new 


was 


theaters ; circuit 


series of Sunday afternoon 
solo violin and piano performances featuring 
students from schools in the New York 
Metropolitan Area. It is presented over Sta- 
tion WOXR, The New York Times. A five- 
man panel, consisting of Jascha Heifetz, 
Viadimir Horowitz, Rudolf Serkin, Olin 
Downes, and Abram Chasins, select the young 
people who will appear 

The World Health Drganization guards 
against the spread of epidemics by beaming 
daily radio warnings of smallpox, cholera, 
and other pestilentia) diseases to every con 
tinent. Ten times daily, transmitters near 
Geneva broadcast such warnings in English 
and French, most of them by short wave. In 
addition, bulletins of WHO's Epidemiological 
Intelligence Station in Singapore are broadcast 
on different days of the week by a chain of 
twelve stations from Madagascar to Tokyo. 


Harold Weiss has an article, “TV and the 
Educational Theater,” in Players 
March, 1950 

UNESCO has issued Publication No. 700 
on World Communications Press, Radio, 
Film. It was published by Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, New York, and sells for $1.20. 

Louis P. Hoyer, superintendent of schools, 
Philadelphia, is scheduled to chair a group 
discussion of “Television: In the Classroom” 
at the AASA Convention in Atlantic City, 
February 22. 

The Chicago Public Schools, through the 
Radio Council, now have a Junior Central 
Radio and Television Workshop to supple- 
ment the Central Workshop for high schools. 
The new organization caters to the younger 
students. 

Station KDKA, Pittsburgh, has 
five teacher's handbooks for the Spring 
Semester of its School of the Air. The five 
series presented are entitled: “The World 
That's You,” “Adventures in Research,” 
“Music,” “There's Fun Afield,” and “Let's 
Face It.” 


Vagazine, 


issued 
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Should Education Be 


Given TV Channels? 





EGINNING WITH THE SEPTEMBER 1944, the 
Editor put into effect a plan to conserve space which 
involved having only the title of an article at the 

head and placing the name of the author and his position at 

the conclusion. In the current issue, at the direction of the 

AER Executive Committee, the name of the author and his 

title have been shifted to the beginning of each article. Since 

this type of make-up requires more space, the Editor is 
most anxious to have the reaction of readers in order to 


ISSUE, 


determine whether or not the change be made permanent. 
Please send in your comments! An ordinary government 
post card will suffice 

It has been suggested also by the AI-R Executive Com- 
mittee that the Editor abandon his “Who? What? Where? 
When ?” section and use the two-thirds of a page of space for 
the types of articles usually found in the balance of each 
issue. Do Journal readers desire this change? Please write 
about this too! 

A most interesting story about a course in English-TV, 
which appeared in a recent issue of the Chicago Schools 
Journal, has been made available to AER Journal readers 
through the courtesy of its authors. Those who were fortu- 
nate enough to attend the 1950 School Broadcast Confer- 
ence heard this project described in detail. The ideas incorpo- 
rated in it should be of assistance to many AE-R members. 

The AER Journal is happy to present this month the 
story of the St. Louis public school station in its regular 
series, “Educational Stations of the Nation. Station KSLH 
is a relative newcomer among educational FM stations |it 
went on the air April 13, 1950], but the period of preparation 
dates back to 1944. When Marguerite Fleming was called 
from her post in Columbus to take charge of radio in the 
St. Louis public schools, her many friends knew that rapid 
progress would be made there. This story describes her 
efforts and those of her predecess¢ Yr. 

The library in a community can be and often is an impor- 
tant factor in interesting its clientele in making use of better 
radio programs and in following them up through printed 
materials. In fact, one library | Louisville, Kentucky] has 
established its own FM_ station so as to provide a much- 
needed program service for the schools and citizens of its 
community. Dr. Franklin Dunham’s article, a revision of 
a talk he presented some months ago at Peabody College, 
provides some interesting points concerning libraries and 
their responsibility in coordinating their services with radio. 

The Editor was unable to attend the 1950 School Broad- 
cast Conference. Neither was he able to secure a resumé of 
the meetings for publication in the Journal. But from all 
reports it was one of the best conferences in the fourteen- 


year series. Space did not permit the inclusion of the cita- 
tions which accompanied the various awards made at that 
time, but a list of the recipients of the awards appears in this 
issue. Those who desire to have the official citations can se- 
cure them by writing to George Jennings, 228 N. La Salle 
St., Room 701, Chicago 1. 

The January issue carried a rather pessimistic article by 
George Jennings concerning the future of television for 
schools and other educational institutions. As this is being 
written no one knows what decision will be reached by the 
KCC with reference to the reservation of channels for edu- 
cation in the TV band, Organized education has come out 
strongly in favor of such a reservation. In spite of the many 
impediments which have been thrown in the way of FM 
development, education's progress in this field has been up- 
ward, although not as rapid as might be expected of com- 
mercial ventures. Is there any reason, therefore, to think that 
education will not use TV if it is given sufficient time for plan- 
ning and development ? 

This writer still believes that commercial TV has almost 
totally neglected the areas where it could render the most 
effective service, educationally and public-service-wise. Edu- 
cation may not have the funds now with which to build and 
operate TV stations. But such funds. are almost sure to be 
forthcoming when informed citizens come to realize how 
much service TV can render. TV can aid students in school, 
handicapped children unable to attend school in person, and 
adults. Many of the latter wish something more substan- 
tial than the type of entertainment which the advertisers 
decide will jure them into the purchase of their products 

TV, like radio, needs a balanced diet. This ideal is ex- 
tremely difficult of attainment under our system of broadcast- 
ing. But it can be realized and many radio stations have gone 


far in this direction. The educational radio stations, serving 
as “yardsticks” 


or “guiding lights” in their areas, have 
rendered yeoman service in providing worthwhile programs 
for the growing audience of critical radio listeners and have 
served as stimuli to their sister commercial stations. Tele- 
vision needs this type of assistance even more than does 
radio. Having far greater promise in many areas, TV is still 
seemingly unable to chart a sound course for the future. 
Education can and is assisting some of the TV stations in 
helping to discharge their public service responsibilities. But 
will desirable times for education and public service be set 
aside on a permanent basis for such programs ? Will education- 
al programs be gradually shifted to hours when those who 
desire such programs are unable to be at their TV sets and, 
finally, eliminated entirely? It happened with radio! Will 
history repeat itself ?—Tracy F. Ty er, Editor. 
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$ THIS IS BEING WRITTEN, hear- 

ings before the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission regarding 

the reservation of television frequen 
cies for education are still under way. 
Noteworthy in these hearings has been 
the leadership shown by the various 
associations connected with educational 
radio and the responsibility assumed in 
the 
radio groups 
have shown a united front in the pres 
entation of their work and future plans 
Perhaps “responsibility” is the key 
word in the present situation. A keen 
sense of responsibility 


organizing education's case. For 


first time, educational 


has been 
and a 


has 


€X- 
like 
been as- 
educators throughout the 
nation in filing statements before the 
Commission in the present case. 


pressed in Washington, 
sense of responsibility 


sumed by 


There have been many challenges of 
the existence of a sufficient number of 
Many gen- 
that the 
industry, as a whole, is peopled with 


responsible broadcasters 
eralizations have been made 
broadcasters sensitive to the responsi- 
bilities to their audience. Perhaps such 
people do exist on the network level 
Unfortunately, too often they are not 
given opportunity to express this re 
sponsibility, either through lack of 
funds, or personnel with which to do 
the job. With a few noticeable excep- 
tions there is an obvious lack of these 
people on the local level. 
Educational radio today stands at 
the point of having expressed itself of 
recognizing this obligation to the aver 
age listener, and has stated its capa- 
bility of supplying, at least in part, the 
materials to fulfill that obligation. In so 
doing, a great responsibility is assumed. 
If education is to live up to its promise 
and make use of the channels of com- 
munication for which it has spoken as 
effectively as it has spoken for them, 
it must move in specific ways 
Particular pains must be taken to 
develop working programs that are 
possible and effective; programs that 
are within the scope of the resources 
of individual units. As- 
sumption of this continuing respon- 


educational 


sibility is of prime importance. Educa- 
tion must not become inactive on the 
heels of its most recent demand 

The the 


associations interested in 


furtherance of the educational process 
through use of radio and_ television 
must strengthen themselves. Leadership 





must be provided for their members so 
that the final realization of expression 
through these media will be truly effec- 
tive—Joun C. CRABse. 


Public Condemns TV Ad 

There appeared in November 
throughout the country a series of full- 
page ads sponsored by the American 
Television Dealers and Manufacturers. 
The first of these ads which appeared 
in the H’ashington Evening Star on 
November 14 reached a low watermark 
in the ethics of advertising and brought 
such a wave of protest that in a later 
issue, after publishing a number of 
letters from readers, the editor of the 
Star agreed that the advertising was 
in bad taste and regretted its publica- 
tion. The ad was headed in large type : 
THERE ARE SOME THINGS A 
SON OR DAUGHTER. WON’T 
TELL YOU! This followed by 
the text: 

“*Aw gee, pop, why can’t we get a 
television set?’ You've heard that. But 
there’s more you won't hear. Do you 
expect a seven-year-old to find words 
for the deep loneliness he’s feeling? 

“He may complain—The kids were 
mean and wouldn’t play with me!’ Do 
you expect him to blurt out the truth 


was 


that he’s really ashamed to be with the 
gang—that he feels left out because he 
doesn't see the television shows they 
see, know the things they know? 

“You give your child’s body all the 
sunshine and fresh air and vitamins 
you can. How about sunshine for his 
morale? How about vitamins for his 
mind? Educators agree—television is 
all that and more for a growing child. 

“When 


more to a 


television much 

child than entertainment 
alone, can you deny it to your family 
any longer?” 

The NEA through its Board of Trus- 
tees, Executive Committee, and Board 
of Directors in an action concurred in 
by the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers “has made application 
for a complaint and the institution of 
a proceeding by the Federal Trade 
Commission against the American 
Television Dealers and Manufacturers 
of New York, on the ground that the 
proposed respondent has violated pro- 
visions of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act.” 

The NEA contends that the adver- 
tisements in question “‘are in many re- 
spects unethical, misleading, and false. 
Complainant is further of the opinion 
that these advertisements are harmful 
to numerous school children through- 
out the United States and thereby raise 
educational problems for many parents, 
school teachers, and administrators.” 

The NEA further contends that 
statements in the ad are misleading, un- 


means so 


true and false, and injurious in the 
following respects : 

[1] Educators by no means agree 
that television is presently helpful in 
the education of a child. On the con- 
trary many responsible educators are 
convinced that television as currently 
exhibited is definitely harmful to the 
child’s educational development. 

[2] Educators by no means agree 
that television is presently helpful to a 
child’s morale or to a child’s mind. On 
the contrary many responsible edu- 
cators are convinced that television as 
currently exhibited is definitely harm- 
ful to a child’s mind and morale. 

[3] No responsible, professionally 
ethical educator would agree that the 
effects of television upon a_ child’s 

[please turn to page 60] 
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English TV—An Adventure in Communication’ 





Isabel Kincheloe and Philip Lewis 


ELEVISION As teach- 
ers we may be for it or we may 
deplore it but dare we ignore it? 

Can we afford to overlook that little 

box of magic which can fascinate mil- 

lions, steal junior’s homework time, 

and rocket world events right into the 
living room? Video is, in one, a new 


IS WITH US. 


art form, a social force, and a versatile 
medium of communication. As such, at 
least, we have been giving it place in 
the classroom. 

One-third of our student population 
had reported home ownership of TV 
sets. With special permission we an- 
nounced a trial workshop course, “Eng- 
lish-TV,” open to eleventh- and twelfth- 
grade students especially interested in 
video and able to view programs regu- 
larly. The response was so enthusiastic 
that we decided to select for member- 
| ] | those 


who we felt needed the incentive of a 


ship in the class two groups : 


live interestto make progress in the tra- 
ditional English arts and |2] those who 
had special talents usable in our pro- 
jected course. Our basis for selection 
was somewhat unorthodox but results 
were gratifying. 

Operations—The English-TV class 
met at times in total-group organiza- 
tion and at times in small groups. Early 
in the semester one committee evolved 
the form of a “viewer's log,” which 
was a feature of our evaluative pro- 
gram. Kept faithfully by all members 
of the class, these logs showed just 
how well students were advancing to- 
ward enlightened viewing and toward 
balanced leisure-time living 

The experts on camera and lighting 
techniques reported as our needs arose. 
Other groups specialized in newscast- 
ing, announcing, dramatization, script- 
writing, art, music. The Committee on 
Social Change, for instance, collected 
data from all members of the class and 
kept informed as_ they 
traced “disruptive forces” at work via 
TV formed, 
worked, and in some cases dishanded as 


us agreeably 


Seventeen committees 


*Chicago Schools 


1950 


Journal, September-October, 


South Shore High School, Chicago 


Thus far the educator, by and large, 
has been too inclined to wring his hands 
over the consequences of television and 
too little inspired to do something con- 
crete about controlling its influences. 
If television is to prove an insidious 
cancer in our cultural body, the fault 
will lie not only with the broadcaster 
who preoccupied with making 
money or the parent who was too lazy 
to care. It will lie perhaps more with 
the educator who foresaw what might 
happen but regarded his job as finished 
after he expressed articulate despair. 
Jack Goup in The New York Times, 
February 26, 1950. 

An attempt to answer this challenge 
in part and in a concrete manner is the 
initiation and development of the Eng- 
lish-TV the South Shore 
High School, Chicago. One semester of 
operation is now complete and a num- 
ber of conclusions and 


was 


course at 


recommenda- 
tions are clear. 


they completed their usefulness during 
the semester. 

Our major units of learning we 
named “The Technical Side of TV,” 
“Entertainment by TV,” “Program- 
building,” and “Knowing the News.” 
Through teacher-lecture the students 
gained basic information about the com- 
plex machinery and functions of this 
voungest of the mass mediums. Refer- 
ence reading and committee reports fol- 
lowed as learning activities in the unit 
“The Technical Side of TV.” 

In the unit “Entertainment” we did 
assigned viewing, discussed current 
programs, and together agreed upon 
standards by which we could appropri- 
ately judge variety shows and _tele- 
drama — dominant pre-occupations in 
the field. We tried to 
sharpen awareness of fresh, inspiring 


entertainment 


interpretations of human experience, 
and to lead all to see that contrastingiy 
trite or stereotyped representations can 
be inimical both to personal maturing 
and to good human relations. Our sub- 
ject matter was plentiful 


“Program-building” mushroomed 


into quite a unit. Primarily we hoped to 
demonstrate how various pressures 
affect video itself. Programs sponsored 
by commercial interests are accordingly 
limited by the promotional demands 
made by their sponsors. The nature of 
the medium itself imposes further limi- 
tations and, on the other hand, permits 
unique representations. These we con- 
sidered together. For this unit we 
breached the walls of the school to tap 
community resources —- activity made 
easy by the co-operative interest evinced 
by TV stations, media experts, and 
metropolitan newspapers. From these 
communication centers our class drew 
helpful materials, invitations to  tele- 
casts of various types, and a lecture on 
program-building by a director of a 
Chicago station. We made field trips to 
studios, receiving in several cases the 
shooting scripts for the programs which 
we had just witnessed. 

We felt that we should give free play 
to the creative responses evoked by 
these activities. Members of the class 
began to write scripts with TV features 
for performances such as we occasion- 
ally present in our auditorium. The 
“performers” recognized certain short- 
comings and asked for systematized 
training in pantomine and speech. Some 
of the highly trained students volun- 
teered service as student directors or as 
script scouts. We also tried making 
adaptations of several types of literary 
material, 

After several weeks of operation it 
was noticed that six of the boys were 
not up to the level of participation en- 
joyed by the rest of the class. Investi- 
gation revealed that these students were 
technically inclined and a bit frustrated 
because of lack of outlet for their spe- 
cial talents. Discussions involving the 
whole class, as well as the boys con- 
cerned, finally resulted in the ambitious 
project of building a closed-circuit tele- 
vision system! A commercial counter- 
part costs upwards of $25,000, but what 
was lacking in dollars was made up in 
enthusiasm, ingenuity, and interest. 


| please turn to page 60] 
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Educational Stations of the Nation— KSLH * 





Marguerite Fleming 


Assistant Director, Division of Audio-Visual Education, St. Louis Public Schools 





BOARD OF 


Office of the 
Superintendent of Instruction 


Dear Mr. Blank 


cial radio committes 
this 


Maddox at his office 


appomtment to commiuttec 


Friday 





EDUC 
of the 
City of St 


Due to the growing importance of radio education, the designation of a spe 
is considered essential 
will 
afternoon, March 17, at four o'clock 


which 


Very truly yours, 
PHILIP J. HICKEY 


\cting Superintendent of Instruction 


ATION 
Louis 


March 1, 1944 


“You are hereby notified of your 


hold its initial meeting with Mr. 








HE LETTER REPRODUCED ABOVE, 
sent to fourteen teachers and prin 
the St public 


schools, was the beginning of a cooper- 


cipals im Louis 
ative venture in educational radio which 
was climaxed on April 13, 1950, in the 
formal opening ot Station 
KSLH. St. Louis’ own Board of Edu 
cation FM. station 


Radio 


Because these four- 
teen teachers and principals represent 
ed a cross section of all school activities, 
their influence in radio education be- 
came far-reaching and, in the six years 
which followed, they and their chair- 
man, Dorothy Blackwell Cole, enlisted 
the interest ot hundreds of co-workers 
who have shared in the grass-roots de 
velopment of radio education in the St 
Louis public se hools 

Because Superintendent Hickey real 
ized that radio would provide vital 
teaching materials in the future, he dele 
gated the responsibility for developing 
the radio program to the 
Audio-Visual Education 
Headed by Elizabeth Golterman, direc 


education 
Division of 


tor, the Division is a service agency 
which provides St. Louis teachers with 
a wide selection of teaching materials 
to enrich their classroom instruction. It 
was natural that this new teaching de 
vice should be coordinated with other 
classroom aids and that one of the staff 
the should be 
named chairman of the Radio Commit 


members of Division 


*Material on the early history of radio in St 
Louis is taken from an article, ““Radio Education 
in the St Louis Public Schools, written by 
Dorothy Blackwell Cole who headed this work in 
St. Louis until her marriage in June, 1948 


tee, with full-time responsibilities in the 
field of radio education. 

The function of the Committee on 
Radio Education, according to Mr. 
Hickey’s challenge in the organization 
day meeting, was to find out how radio 
could be used most effectively in a 
modern school program and to serve as 
a policy-making body, working in co- 
operation with the Division of Audio- 
Visual Education. Specifically, Super- 
intendent Hickey assigned the Com- 
mittee the responsibility of giving con- 
sideration to: 

{1] The 


needk d 


type of educational broadcasts 
[2] Desirable methods of in-service train 
ing of teachers in radio utilization 
[3] The advantages offered by a 
owned FM radio station 
[4] The value of radio in promoting and 
maintaining good public relations 


school 


[5] The use of recording in the classroom 
|6] The organization of a staff for radio 
education in the St. Louis public schools 


In sharing leadership with the Divi 
sion of Audio-Visual Education in the 
development of radio education in the 
St. Louis public schools, the Committee 
recognized the importance of stimulat- 
ing the interest not only of other teach- 
ers and principals, but of parents as 
well. To enlist the support of their co- 
workers, the Committee sponsored 
teachers’ meetings and demonstrations ; 
made special studies on radio education 
problems; distributed mimeographed 
material to teachers and prepared one 
issue of the S¢. Public School 
Journal on “Radio Education in the St 
Louis Public Schools.” 


Louis 


This Journal, 


which was issued in May, 1946, offered 
forty-four pages of photographic illus- 
trations and practical ideas on the 
preparation of broadcasts and the use of 
educational programs. Meanwhile, a 
concentrated effort. to acquaint teachers 
with the possibilities of radio's useful- 
ness to educators was made by the St. 
Louis Division of the State 
Teachers’ Association and in February, 
1946, that organization sponsored a 
one-day session at Kiel Auditorium in 
which outstanding leaders in radio edu- 
cation from all over the nation address- 
ed all the teachers in the St. 
public schools. 


Missouri 


Louis 


The need for teacher training in the 
utilization, writing, and producing of 
radio programs was apparent from the 
first. Hence, plans were soon made for 
setting up workshops and courses that 
would be available to all St. Louis edu- 
cators. 

During four summers, 1946 to 1949, 
KMOX, the Columbia Broadcasting 
System’s outlet in St. Louis, conducted 
a radio workshop for teachers. In the 
air-conditioned studios of Radio Sta- 
tion KMONX, the personnel of the sta- 
tion and outstanding authorities in the 
field of radio education gave teachers 
practical aid and inspiration in using 
this new educational tool. The Univer- 
sity of Missouri and Lincoln Univer- 
sity, recognizing the value of this train- 
ing, accredited the course and cucour- 
aged the extension of this opportunity 
for special study to other teachers of 
the area. 

During the winter months of 1946 
and 1947 special courses in seript writ- 
ing were taught by a professional script 
writer, whose writing and teaching 
ability as well as interest in educational 
radio had been a source of great inspira- 
tion to many St. Louis tecahers 

Survey courses, including evaluation 
and utilization of radio programs, were 
offered in the late afternoons by Harris 
and Stowe Teachers Colleges during 
1947, 1948, and 1949, and last summer 


a general workshop dea'ing with audio- 
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visual aids included two classes in radio 
which were held in the new studios of 
KSLH. 

The richness of these training oppor- 
tunities is matched only by the enthusi- 
astic response of the St. Louis edu- 
cators. In addition to the relatively few 
invited to committee membership, more 
than eight hundred teachers and princi- 
pals have taken special training in radio 
education during the past seven years. 
With a teacher training program such 
as this behind us, it is no wonder that 
KSLH senses a strong support among 
its listeners today—-not that they all ap- 
prove of everything that comes out of 
the KSLH microphones, but that they 
understand and care! 

The delay in building the station, 
which was caused by war conditions, 
gave us the time to develop this train- 
ing program. Now that we are on the 
air we hope to continue, as time per 
mits, with demonstrations, discussions, 
and “share your experience” meetings. 
Many of these will be held at the sta- 
tion and, in some cases, broadcast to 
faculty meetings throughout the city. 

All KSLH 


mended by 


programs are 


teacher committees 


recom- 

which 
are responsible for the general plan and 
content of the programs. These com- 
mittees meet after school hours to study 
curriculum needs, to analyze radio pos 
sibilities, to plan future programs, and 
to evaluate current products. They, 
along with the teachers who serve as 
radio coordinators in their schools, are 
“our refuge and strength, a very present 
help in trouble.” 

All teachers and administrators are 
invited to send suggestions concerning 
types of which will most 
supplement their current 
classroom activities. To stimulate their 
thinking and to save time, short ques- 
tionnaires are 


broadcasts 
adequately 


sometimes sent out 
through each school’s radio coordinator 
at the close of a semester. We hope 
never to abuse this privilege so that we 
may continue to brag about our high 
record of returns which at the present 
time is close to 100 per cent. 

Much of the script writing and all of 
the production is handled by the station 
staff. This is not to say that our staff 
is large enough to do this alone. Versa- 
tile as they are, our two program co- 
ordinators, three script writers, one 
producer, and two engineers cannot 
handle all of the parts in sixteen origi- 


nal programs each week. | Fortunately 


many of these are not dramatic pro- 
grams. | 

For actors we depend a great deal 
upon consultants, teachers, and mem- 
bers of high school and college work- 
shops who have indicated an interest in 
helping. Ten of our eleven high schools 
have radio workshops now. We are 
looking forward to the time when all of 
them, plus the two teachers’ colleges, 
will be able to offer this opportunity to 
their students. As yet no all-city work- 
shop has been established at the station 
but we are moving in that direction. 
Meanwhile, we are grateful to the 
schools which have loaned us intelligent 
young people who can read with under- 
standing and feeling and whose speech 
is acceptable over the radio 

For writers, other than those assign- 
ed to our staff, we turn to expert class- 
room teachers, principals, and consult- 
ants who evidence interest and ability 
in writing as well as in radio “know- 
how.” 

Kach writer is responsible not only 
for continuity and script but for the 
teacher’s handbook which accompanies 
each series. Much could be said about 
the value of these carefully-planned 
guide sheets. They have paid big divi- 
dends to KSLH. 

Programs include a carry-over of a 
few favorities that were broadcast on 
local stations before KSLH became a 
reality. These include: Sctence for You, 
an experimental program for middle 
grades; Your United Nations, a series 
of talks for eighth and ninth graders 
on the various departments of the U.N. ; 
and a music appreciation program, /p 
and Down the Scales, which has heen 
purchased for us by the Junior League 
of St. Louis. Most of our programs 
were new to St. Louis schools when the 
station started. Some of them were car- 
ried experimentally for a few weeks last 
spring but the first real test that they 
have had has been during this fall 
semester. 

For elementary grades we have car- 
ried three participation programs in the 
science field; Science for You {Grades 
4-5-6]; Let’s Find Out |Grades 2-3]; 
and Men of Science |¢ irades 7-8}. 

In the Language Arts we have offer- 
ed a poetry appreciation series, The 
Mag Key | Grades 4 5} and Tales 
from Asgard |Grades 5-6], a one-voice 
series presenting tales from Scandi- 
navian mythology. 

The Health Committee offered two 


series: Once Upon a Lifetime |Grades 
1-2], a series of story adaptations, and 
Know Youself |Grade 8], a series of 
mental health discussions led by Dr, 
B. Y. Glassberg. 

Designers All {Grade 6] has been 
another class participation series in 
Fine Arts, as is Spanish Is Fun |Grade 
ae: 

Social Studies offerings have includ 
ed: St. Louts Calling [Grade 5], a series 
which supplies supplementary material 
in geography and history ; Your United 
Nations, which was mentioned earlier ; 
and Horld Events |Grades 8-9], a 
news commentary program. 

At the secondary level four series 
have been presented: Let's Listen, for 
choral music classes ; Think 1t Through, 
a series of guidance programs for ninth 
graders; and The Poets’ Corner, a 
poetry appreciation series for grade 12 

As supplementary programs we have 
offered Holland Today by courtesy of 
the Netherlands Information Bureau 
and French Folk Songs by courtesy of 
the French Broadcasting System in 
North America 

What use is being made of these pro 
grams is a study that will be made at 
the close of this semester. Those schools 
that have a sufficient number of good 
receivers seem to be using them to 
good advantage. It is significant that a 
rapid increase in the purchase of good 
classroom radios has gone hand in hand 
with the broadcasting of classroom pro 
grams. Judging by the number of re 
quests for handbooks by teachers in 
elementary schools, we anticipate a very 
favorable reply to our questionnaire on 
listening at that level. However, the 
general equipment problem is one that 
has not been solved as yet. 

\s we look into the future we realize 
that KSLH has great possibilities for 
giving service, not only to the City of 
St. Louis, but to the surrounding neigh 
borhoods. A test on coverage indicates 
that our signal, which is radiated with 
an effective power of 12.5 kilowatts, can 
be heard at least seventy-five miles from 
the city. 

While it is true that all of our pro 
grams, at the present time, are planned 
for the St. Louis public schools, we 
know that we have a listening audience 
in the surrounding counties and in some 
parts of Illinois. This audience includes 
adults as well as school children. Some 
day we hope to do some programming 
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in the field of adult education 
can be beamed to this audience. 

With three studios, one control and 
one auxiliary control room we are able 
to produce the programs on our present 
schedule. 


which 


Sut, like most of our sister 
feel the need for more 
equipment, staff, talent, and more time. 

Many of our productions do not 
satisfy our staff. We are still waiting 
to produce that one perfect show. But 
we are progressing. When we question 
that, a visit to a schoolroom or a glance 
at the mail helps to strengthen our faith 


stations, we 


in ourselves. 

KSLH has a small but capable and 
hardworking staff. It is no exaggeration 
to say that in many ways during the 
past year they have accomplished the 
impossible. However, what the staff has 
been able to achieve has been due in a 
large measure to the cooperative efforts 
of many members of the St. Louis 
school family. Without the steady sup- 
port of the superintendent of instruc- 
tion, Philip J. Hickey, and the assistant 
superintendent in-charge of the Divi- 
sion of Audio-Visual Education, Wil- 


liam Sellman, as well as the entire 
administrative staff, it would have been 
impossible for us to have progressed as 
rapidly as we have. Without the intelli- 
gent guidance, unlimited generosity, 
and close cooperation of the many 
teachers who have helped to plan, write, 
produce, and use our programs we 
could not have moved at all. 

And so, as we start this new year we 
say, “God bless them all” and give us 
vision so to guide the progress of this 
station that it may be a powerful influ- 
ence for good in this community ! 





Library Progress and Communications Research 





Franklin Dunham 


Chief of Radio, U. S. Office of Education 


LOW-COST HOUSING PROJECT 1s 
erected in a slum area and then 
without education, school co- 
operation, or library help, people try 
to live in it. In a year, it’s a shambles 
like the old slum area it replaced. Is 
that community progress? So a library 
is not a building, not ever a stock of 
books and records films—or a 
radio outlet for people’s programs or an 
adult 


continued growth through which we 


and 


education center—a source of 
can only achieve happiness. It is a sym- 
bol of the spiritual life of the people 
who use it, their aspirations, their in- 
terests, their hopes; and it needs a self- 
sacrificing leader in the community to 
head it up. 

Such men mold a library to meet the 
needs of the community. They turn 
these needs whether at first apparent 
to people or not, into wants—so that 
people may get what they want now, 
if that is what they always needed be- 
fore they even knew about it. As you 
know I participated more than a year 
ago in a two-week seminar set up by 
the Rockefeller Foundation at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois on Communications 
Research. What the Foundation want- 
ed to know whether radio had 
done a good job of service to this coun- 


was 


try, whether television can do a bettet 


one, whether facsimile will replace 
printed newspapers, whether the new 
magnete tape will replace disc records, 
whether we can measure approval or 
disapproval of programs, whether some 


commentators are more effective than 


others and why, whether discussion 
programs truly represent points of view 
usually held by the community, whether 
the radio and later television can truly 
serve a democracy such as ours, raise 
taste levels, increase intelligent under- 
standing of questions vitally affecting 
the lives of our people and become in- 
dispensable to our daily living as it was 
during the war. For one of the most 
compelling questions facing this beloved 
country of ours, is how can we retain 
the enthusiasm, ‘the energized devotion 
to our mutual welfare in the same ratio 
as we exhibit it for our mutual defense. 
A great deal is being said about this 
country becoming a “welfare state.” It 
is obvious that what we need is what 
is contained by both words welfare 
and state but not placed together. We 
need a sense of security still lacking in 
1951 
strong state of the union to guarantee 
that within the 
humans to insure it. 


for our welfare and we need a 


security limits of us 

The libraries’ share in this great na- 
tional objective, it seems to me, is two- 
fold: [1] To increase in every possible 
way awareness on the part of our peo- 
ple of those important issues that affect 
us all; [2] To cooperate actively with 
every agency in the community which is 
devoting its strengta and its energy to 
meet that objective. 

Has the community made progress ? 
How do you evaluate progress? Well, 
you can measure it by the startling new 
scientific devices placed at our disposal, 
through sensible adaptibility of tests 


and measurements. National polls in the 
last election were suspected of being 
weighted because they did not choose 
the right president but the plain truth 
of it was they were merely inaccurate. 
Elmo Roper one of the favorite poll 
experts told me many years ago there 
was often a factor of error present in 
testing at that time which approached 
40 per cent. That margin is now cut 
down by better methods of sampling 
but the time element is still a weighty 
factor in evaluating a question—and in- 
directly questions posed two weeks be- 
fore election were given different 
answers in the ballot boxes on Election 
Day. 

Of course, this type of research in the 
Communication Arts smacks of necro- 
mancy, prognostication, peering into 


the future, man’s eternal grasping at 
straws. What we really need to do is 
to study the past in man to learn about 
the probable future. The true scientist 
has an advantage here because in the 
laboratory he works not with human 
behavior but in the repetition of exact 


behavior of inanimate materials. He 
puts his faith in the repeated behavior 
of these elements or compounds, re- 
acting under like conditions in like 
inanner, thousands or even millions of 
times. Human beings and even just 
animals do not behave that way. 

What we have to discover in the so- 
cial sciences is how they usually behave. 
Why is it important that we learn these 
facts? Because they place at our dis- 
posal the accumulated experience of 
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others and make it possible to avoid 
error, without ever [or at least too 
often] suffering the consequences of 
frustrated effort or defeat. 

Do you think we can tell the Carne- 
gie or Rockefeller Foundations any- 
thing which may be helpful in guiding 
present research in the Communication 
Arts, or influence their future assign- 
ments of funds to socially important 
experiments? What about the first 
question: Has the radio done a good 
job of service to the community? Ask 
yourself the question. Do you have a 
radio receiver in your library? Did you 
ever think of having one outside your 
own home? Do you know the regular 
school of the air programs that children 
are learning from in the classroom? Are 
those programs posted on your Bulletin 
Board with suggested reading lists for 
the young people? Are the books, pam- 
phlets, magazines containing that ma- 
terial in one place ready for reference 
or for borrowing ? 

Perhaps, if the radio is not doing a 
good community job, it is not entirely 
the radio’s fault. The truth of the mat- 
ter is that tests show if is doing a good 
job but that it could do a better one. 
Let's take number 2: Will television 
accomplish what radio has not done or 


could not do? The answer from parallel 


tests in sight and sound, is that poten- 
tially television can teach skills, the 
how to. Radio sound can only suggest 
means of doing it. “Seeing is believing 
but hearing is the naked truth.” Seeing 
is not believing, nor is it an adequate 
means of 


evidence even in law—and 
hearing may be hearsay, rumor, per- 
verted truth, defamation — and 
surely it is not the naked truth. Philoso- 
phers may ponder on these answers. 
Read De Compt de Nouy’s posthumous 
book The Road to Reason published in 
1949 for a great scientist’s attempt at 
these answers, still only known to God. 
But sound broadcasting we 


lies, 


discover 
in competent honest hands can measure 
up to any form of communication for 
social responsibility and public safety. 
Will facsimile replace the printed page 

books, newspapers, magazines? Fax, 
as it is called, brings you a carbon copy 
version into your home, school, or li- 
brary of any printed matter which is 
put on the printing machine even a 
thousand miles away. Ultra-Fax will 
bring it to you almost instantaneously. 
Recently, at the Library of Congress— 
a whole book, Gone with the Wind, was 


transmitted to Washington [I think 
over 1,000 pages] in less than 5 minutes 
and delivered in photo form to every 
member of a highly interested audience 
of librarians, educators, and newsmen. 

Will we ever discover what makes 
programs tick? Why are some com- 
mentators easier to understand, more 
interesting than others? We've already 
discovered cue words, like Flash! or 
Attention ! will gain immediate response 
from listeners but woe to you if you 
use them and then let the listener down 
with some unimportant announcement. 
Intellectual honesty, all tests show, 
alone brings results. You can’t fool all 
the people even some of the time. So 
discussion programs, if prepared for 
by reading are enhanced in value 500 or 
even a 1,000 per cent in understanding. 
And there are not two points of view ; 
there are no solid blacks and whites in 
our thinking processes. There are a 
thousand shades of gray !! It could have 
been sent from Australia but it hap- 
pened to come from California, Can 
you imagine what this means to the 
future of publishing ? 

Let’s take another: Will magnetic 
tape, which can be erased, by pressing 
a button, replace the present unbreak- 
able dise record? The answer: It de- 
pends upon whether your conditions 
of storage are protected as to heat, 
humidity, and insulation from electrical 
storm factors. For many purposes, mag- 
netic tape especially when less expen- 
|the best sells for $5.50 a half- 
hour’s master recording | 


sive 
becomes a 
more flexible and convenient method of 
recording and play-back. 

What about program content ? These 
facts are interesting. But what will we 
do about them? What concern, is it of 
ours if people think in terms of.a thou- 
sand shades of gray? They-will be buy- 
ing satins next fall [1 understand the 
girls will] in a thousand shades of gray 
or brown or green or blue. No one will 
object. Neither do I. But when a thou- 
sand shades of grav, representing divi- 
sion, confusion, and disunity exist in 
peonle’s minds, it’s time the library did 
something about it. For there always is 
a best way to do a thing for most of 
us. There is always TRUTH hidden 
somewhere for most of us. And there 
is always a more intelligent answer than 
a less intelligent course to take, for in- 
stance as to whether you ought to buy 
a house, now shackled with a 25-year 
amortized mortgage, or just rent one 


and let someone else worry about the 
depreciation, deterioration, and over- 
head. The library then does not only 
have an obligation to keep, preserve, 
and distribute books. It has a further 
obligation to see that what is in those 
books, serves the community. Why, you 
can almost tell what a community is like 
by just looking at its library. Outside, it 
may be an architectural monstrosity 
Unfortunately, it sometimes is. Don't 
let that dismay you. 

Come on inside. Does it give you the 
creeps as you enter the door? Do the 
brass plates with the names of devoted 
officials, librarians, long gone to their 
just rewards, contractors who lovingly 
laid stone on stone, building an edifice 
of service to humanity [at a profit] 
deter you or remind you of a cemetery 
as you enter? Has it a brightly lighted 
bulletin board, calling attention to the 
town’s most worthy current attractions 
and to the newest [and some of the 
oldest] fine books? Are they keyed to 
local interests, industries, beauties of 
the local countryside? Is the librarian 
you meet kind and courteous, not frayed 
and frazzled? Do you really get the 
help you went in for? Or is the book 
just out? Or not yet in? Or not even 
ordered? Is there money? Is there a 
Friends of the Library Fund to draw 
on for special, unthought-of budgeting 
needs? Is there a local radio program 
reviewing the books acquired, or Great 
Books of Lasting Value 
plained to the community ? 


being ex- 

In a word, does the library represent 
community progress? Or if there is no 
community progress, has the library 
been a failure in trying to bring it 
about ? Has it even tried? 

I am deeply concerned over some ad- 
missions of failure I find being evi- 
denced by some pessimistic groups in 
our communities. They get so discour- 
aged because everyone won't become 
interested in their pet projects—like 
bird sanctuaries, better parks and play- 
grounds, better working conditions in 
stores and factories, less work, and even 
more pay | both possible by greater pro- 
ductivity]. But they labor on, growing 
old and bent, trying to help others who 
blandly refuse their help. Little do 
they know that, regardless of their own 
estimates of failtre, people do not judge 
them that way. Respect grows for them 
and praise is often given them, outside 
their own hearing. 
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think we are like the 
two men who worked side by side in a 
laboratory of the pure 


Sometimes | sion, discouraged because his experi- 
ments never seem to check. The other 


knows that someday his experiments 


They both look at the same beaker 
of liquid. The first man says, “See, it 


research in is half empty.” The second man says, 


sciences. One soon leaves his profes- 


will pay out. 


“Look, it is half full!” 





School Broadcast Conference Awards 





ne Scuoow Broapcast CONFER- 
held its fourteenth 
annual meeting in Chicago, Decem 
12-14, 1950, the usual 
plan of presenting awards for educa 
tional radio There 


awards to schools and stations, and cita 


ENCE, which 


ber followed 


utilization were 
tions to a PTA group and to a news- 
paper. The school awards were given 
to Chicago schools and to schools out- 
side Chicago 

One new classification was set up 
this vear, “Schoolwide Use of Radio.” 


These 


the entire school personnel 


were given to schools in which 
principal, 
radio chairman and committee, teach- 
The 


classification 


was mvolved. 
this 
had used radio not only 


ers, and students 


schools cited under 
as an integral 
part of the classroom program, but had 
that 


community 

School Awards Outside Chicago 
Marie A. Yandell, Burnett elemen 

tary school, Long Beach, California 
Harold M Washington 


junior high school, Long Beach, Cali 


extended use to serve home and 


Sprague, 


fornia 
©’ Malia 
reeport, Illinois 


unice Harlem school, 


Evelyn Dameier, Lincoln school, 
Freeport, [linois 
Mercedes \ 


mentary 


Fremont ele 
Cah 


Bacon, 
school, Long Beach, 
fornia 

Harold Hainfeld, 
Union City, New Jersey 

Audrey Thaler, Public School No. 3, 
Brooklyn, New York 

Rose P. Kurtz, Public School No 
04, The Bronx, New York 

Elizabeth Freilicher, James Madison 
high school, Brooklyn, New York 

P. M. Jewell, principal, Groveland 
Park school, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Robert C. Schimmel, radio coordi 
Public Schools of the City of 
Boston, Massachusetts 
School Awards—Chicago 

Margaret M 
chool 

Esther G 
school 

Isabelle ¢ 


Roosevelt school, 


nator, 


Mongoven, Agassiz 


Mulholland, 


Armstrong 


Young, Bell school 


Florence B, Schmelzer, Christopher 
school, 
Janette R. Moore, Gunsaulus school. 
Margaret P. Child, Kohn school. 
Sarah Bogot, Lyon school. 
Marie Carmichael, Mayfair school. 
Charlotte Hadlow, Nightingale 
school. 
Mary P 
chool, 
\.M Thornton, Spry school, 


Station Awards 
Station WBBM, Chicago, for the 
program series, The Quiet Answer 
Station WIS, Chicago, for the Mon- 
diy 


Kconomos, Oriole Park 


through Friday 
Schooltime 

Stations WMAQO and WMAQ-FM, 
Chicago, for the program, Destination 
l’'reedom 


program series, 


R. Marlin Perkins, director, Lincoln 
Park Zoo, and Station WNBQO, Chi- 
cago, for the Zoo 
Parade 

Station WOC 
tor its 


television series, 
TV, Davenport, Iowa, 
series of Education Week pro 
grams 

Station KCMQO, Kansas City, Mis- 
sourt, for the program series, 4 Report 
Card To You 

Stations WEFRL and WFJS, Free- 


port, Illinois, for the development of 


an extensive series of educational pro- 
grams for in-school and home listening 
in their community 

Station KLON, Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, for the brilliant accomplishment 
in the programming and utilization by 


this public school owned station in its 
short span of two years on the air. 


Special Citation 

Radio-Television Committee, Free- 
port Parent-Teacher Council, ICPT, 
for assuming the initiative and perse- 
vering in interesting stations, schools, 
and civic groups in coordinating home- 
school, community through radio. 

San Francisco Examiner for broad- 
tenth 
vear on the air, heard on Stations KYA 
and KALW-FM, San Francisco. 


Schoolwide Use of Radio 


Following are the names of the prin- 


casting Schoolcast, now in its 


cipals and schools in Chicago where 
the entire personnel, including the stu- 
the thoughtful 
organization and utilization of educa- 
tional radio : 

Edna T 
tary school. 

Marguerite L. 


dents, cor yperated in 


McMahon, Bennett elemen- 
Flershem, Brenan 
elementary school. 

\gnes J. Marnell, Goudy elementary 
school. 

Mary R. McTigue, Knickerbocker 
elementary school. 

Mildred M. Duggan, McKay elemen- 
tary school. 


Julia H 


sche “ 1. 


Gliatto, Lewis elementary 


Galeta M. Kaar, Peabody elementary 
school. 

Marjorie F. Mills, Reilly elementary 
school. 

Florence L. Gentleman, 
elementary school 


Whitney 





Events — Past and Future 





Michigan Radio-TV Conference 


“Radio and Television 


Look to the 
Future” is the theme of the sixth an- 
nual Michigan Radio-Television con- 
ference which will be held Saturday, 
March 3, 1951, on the Michigan State 
College campus, East Lansing. Profes- 
sor_Joe A. Callaway, director of radio 
MSC 
ference chairman 
Frieda Hennock of the Federal Com 


education at will serve as con- 


munications Commission has expressed 


interest in the conference and 
plans to attend if FCC hearings permit. 
Dr. Franklin Dunham, chief of radio, 
U.S. Office of Education, has also been 
invited 


great 


’ Others who have agreed to be on 
the program include: Worth Kramer, 
vice president and general manager, 
WIR, Detroit ; Dr. Willis F. Dunbar, 
director of public affairs for the Fet- 
zer Broadcasting company ; Edward F 
Baughn, president of the Michigan As- 
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sociation of Broadcasters and general 
manager of WPAG, Ann Arbor; and 
Mrs. Frances Chase, president of the 
Radio-Television League. 
Representing education’s viewpoint 
will be Garnet R. Garrison, director of 
television, University of Michigan; 
Elwyn Bodley, president of the Michi- 
gan Association of School Administra- 
tors; Virgil M. Rogers, superintendent 
of schools, Battle Creek; James Den- 
administrative assistant to the 
president, MSC; Otis Crosby, public 
relations, Detroit public schools; Mrs. 
Kari Natalie Franck, Muskegon public 
schools ; and J. 
partment, MSC. 


The conference is designed to interest 


nison, 


D. Davis, speech de- 


radio men, educators, and community 
leaders and to promote cooperation 
among them for better radio and tele- 
vision. Registration for the conference 
will begin at 9 a.m. in the MSC Union 
building. The general morning meeting 
will be devoted to a discussion of *“*Edu- 
cation’s Stake in Radio and TV,” with 
Miss Hennock, Dr. Dunham, and Mr. 
Rogers among the speakers. 

\ luncheon meeting with program 
and entertainment is planned, followed 
by sectional meetings devoted to “Lis- 
tener and Viewer Interests,” “Job Op- 
portunities in Radio and TV,” and 
“Utilization of Radio and TV in the 
Schools.” The day will end with a gen- 
eral meeting in the new MSC television 
studios where a discussion of the future 
of television in Michigan will be held, 
followed by a conducted tour of the 
MaxInE A 
Michigan State College. 


premises I. YESTONE, 


Georgia Radio Institute, 1951 

The 
Georgia Radio Institute will be held in 
the Henry W. Grady School of Journal- 
ism, University of Georgia, April 5-7, 
with the Georgia Association of Broad- 
cisters as co-sponsor, 


sixth annual 


the 


session of 


The Institute Committee includes 
former Governor Ed Rivers, WGOV, 
Valdosta; L. H. Christian, WRFEC, 
Athens ; A. D. Willard, WGAC, Augus- 
ta: Billy Woodall, WDWD, Dawson; 
end “Red” Cross, WMAZ, Macon. 

Two Advisory Committees have been 
named. One of these is composed of 
radio instructors in those Georgia col- 
leges offering major work in broadcast- 
ing, and consists of Worth McDougald 
end A. Mell Lunceford, Jr., Grady 
School, University of Georgia; Ray 


mond B. Nixon and Bradford Ansley, 
Emory University; and Joyce Miller 
and Mrs. Anne Griffin, Wesleyan Col- 
lege. 

The other Advisory Committee is 
composed of former institute chairmen, 
among whom Wilton Cobb, 
WMAZ, Dwight Bruce, 
WTOC, Savannah; Marcus Bartlett, 
WSRB, Atlanta; Allen M. Woodall, 
WDAK, Columbus ; and Lewis Doster, 
WGALU, Athens. 

The 1950 Institute will fea- 
ture subjects of practical interest to 
Georgia broadcasters and radio stu- 
dents, and will bring to the University 
of Georgia campus some of the out- 
standing national leaders in this field. 
Among subjects proposed for the In- 
stitute at the meeting are: Religious 


are: 
Macon; 


Radio 


Broadcasting, News, Television, Sales, 


Advertising, Promotion, Policy, and 


Women in Broadcasting. 


White House Conference 
Resolutions 

The Mid-Century White House 
Conference on Children and Youth, 
held in Washington, D. C., December 
3-7, 1950, passed two important resolu- 
tions on which should be 
made known to every AER member. 

The first reads as follows: 


television 


That in view of television’s unprecedented 
growth and its potential as a medium of mass 
education, the television industry and all edu- 
cational, health, and social agencies seeking 
to use this medium accept their great social 
responsibility, and further that this principle 
apply also to the other mass media of com- 
munication 

The second resolution relates to the 
reservation of TV channels for non- 
commercial use. The text is as follows : 

That the Federal Communications Com 
mission reserve television channels for non 
commercial educational television stations so 
that some part of the limited number of fre 
quencies to be allocated by the Commission 
may be reserved for educational uses 


TV Used for Miami's Courses 

University of Miami | Florida] has 
added a new phase of television activity 
to its curriculum with two “telecourses”’ 
taught via Station WTV]J. 

Starting Tuesday, January 16, Pro- 
fessor Dietrich Arno Hill began teach- 
ing public speaking for a half-hour once 
a week at 2:30 p.m. Professor William 
Houson, professor of economics and 
finance, began a course in personal 
finance Thursday, January 18. This also 
is a half-hour session at 2:30 p.m. Both 


courses run 16 weeks. Programs are 
produced by Radio and Television De- 
partment, University of Miami. 

This cooperative venture of the Uni- 
versity and Station WTVJ is in addi- 
tion to workshop courses in TV pro- 
duction taught by the 
Radio and Television Department 
which use the facilities for 
demonstration and practice, as well as 
for weekly production of regular half- 
hour, on-the-air programs. 

The University of Miami bulletin on 
the “telecourses” describes them as “a 
course taught by television which you 
can take in your own home or with a 
neighborhood group wherever there is 
a television set.” 


University’s 


station's 


Regular instructors from the Uni- 
versity’s Evening Division conduct 
courses by half-hour lectures and dem- 
onstrations once a week before the TV 
cameras. Students who enroll and pay 
a $5 fee per course receive a student 
identification card, weekly lesson plans, 
supplemental materials, and final ex 
aminations by mail. 

Those who pass the final examination 
will receive certificates 
Division 


and regular 
transcript credit, 
which goes into a permanent record, 
but is not applicable toward a college 
degree. 


kK vening 


First session of “telecourses” was 
opened by studio appearances of Colo- 
nel Mitchell Wolfson, president of 
WTVJ: Dr. H. Franklin Williams, 
dean of the U. of M. faculty; and Dan 
Steinhoff, Jr., director of the Evening 
Division. Professor Sydney W. Head, 
chairman of the:U. of M. Radio and 
Television Department, was master of 
on-the-air ceremonies. 

In announcing the new video courses, 
Mr. Head pointed out that “Great hopes 
have been held out for television as an 
educational medium ever since the first 
kinescope miraculously produced a ree- 
ognizable picture. The University of 
Miami's Radio and Television Depart- 
ment is very pleased to be pioneering in 
the new field of formal teaching by 
television, with the few other institu- 
tions like the University of Michigan 
which started its telecourses last No- 
vember. I-ducators and telecasters alike 
will watch these experiments with keen- 
est interest.” 


AER Script Contest News 
The Protestant 
has joined other sponsors of the Na- 


Radio Commission 
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tional Script Contest of the Association 
for Education by Radio for 1951. The 
PRC, which was also a sponsor during 
the 1950 contest, offers $100 for the 
best religious radio scripts. 

Regional chapters of the Association 
for Education by Radio have been di- 
rected to try to secure sponsorships, 
including cash prizes from radio sta- 
tions in their areas. “Radio stations can 
profit from this promotional activity 
says Dr. Sherman P. 
chairman of the 
“WJJD, Chicago, is now in for the 
third Other radio stations have 
participated in the past, but we need 


in their areas,” 
Lawton, contest 
year 


more of them.” The contest is open to 
all students enrolled in college classes 
in radio and television. 

H’orld Book Encyclopedia and Audio 
Devices, Inc., are continuing as spon- 
sors in the contest for the fourth year. 
Prizes offered for winning scripts will 
exceed $1,000.00 

Radio stations and others who want 
to use this contest as a promotional 
method should address inquiries to Dr 
Lawton at the University of Oklahoma 


NBC Merges Education with 
News 

To itself as efficiently as 
possible for the task for more fully 
and more quickly informing the Ameri- 
can people of the complex events of 


mobilize 


the present world emergency, the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Conipany is merg- 
ing its radio division of Public Affairs 
and Education with the News and Spe- 
cial Events Department, according to 
an announcement made in mid-January 
by Charles R. Denny, executive vice 
president 

The combined services will be headed 
by Henry Cassidy, who on January 1 
News and 
Mr. Cassidy will be 
Kdward Stanley,  well- 
known writer and historical novelist, 


became director of Radio 
Special Events 


assisted by 


who recently joined NBC and has been 
assigned the management of the Public 
Affairs and Education and 


Joseph O. Meyers, who continues to 


Division, 


head up the news operation. 

Mrs 
as supervisor of Talks and Religious 
Margaret Cuthbert 
will continue as supervisor ef Public 


Doris S. Corwith will continue 


Broadcasts, and 


Affairs reporting to Mr. Stanley. 
NBC 


as general production executive for the 


Davidson Taylor has joined 


television network, having among his 


immediate duties the supervision of 
NBC television Public Affairs presen- 
tations. 

sy merging the two activities, Denny 
pointed out, NBC will be able to make 
fuller use of its world-wide informa- 
tional facilities in the current crisis and 
give Public Affairs broadcasts the same 
active and sensitive handling and sense 
of immediacy which have character- 
ized the network’s news broadcasts. 

NBC’s recently expanded domestic 
and foreign news staff will be avail- 
able to the Public Affairs and Educa- 
tion Department in the development 
of new programs for the current emer- 
gency, Denny explained. Likewise, he 
added, the Public Affairs and Education 
staff and its own voluminous research 
material, as well as that of the numerous 


national and international organizations 
with which it maintains liaison, will be 
at the call of the News Department in 
the development of background and 
analysis for news broadcasts. 

NBC's di- 
European News, made 
journalistic history in 1942 by obtain- 
ing two written news interviews from 
Russian Premier Josef Stalin. He was 
born in Boston in 1910, and was grad- 
uated from Harvard College in 1931. 
After graduation he joined the Boston 
Traveler. Two years later, in 1933, he 
joined the Associated Press in Boston, 
later transferring to New Haven and 
New York. He was assigned to the 
AP’s Paris bureau in 1936 and there 
hegan a distinguished career as foreign 
correspondent, 


Mr. Cassidy, formerly 
rector of 





Broadcasts 


for Schools 





Minnesota Completes Eleven 
Years 

A growing young giant in radio com- 
pleted last spring eleven years of serv- 
ice to the schools of the Upper Midwest. 
In 1939, under the direction of Dr. 
EK. W. Ziebarth, now chairman of the 
Speech Department at the University 
of Minnesota, the Minnesota School of 
the Air first tossed its voice over the 
University of Minnesota’s wave length 
into the schools of this area. 

During 1949-50, 335 school broad- 
casts on a variety of subjects were 
beamed into public and private, rural 
and urban, one-room and forty-room 
schools, with teachers and pupils alike 
demonstrating growing 
Under the direction of Betty Girling, 
the Minnesota School of the Air at- 
temps to supplement curriculum efforts 
in areas where school 


enthusiasm. 


resources in 
books, materials, and trained personnel 
are minimal, Special emphasis in the 
fields of music, art, science, and health 
helps classroom teachers using radio 
to make richer, more 
meaningful experience for their pupils. 


education a 


In addition to these special areas, 
strong emphasis is placed on the social 
studies in an effort to expand horizons, 
deepen appreciations for human rela- 
tionships, develop intercultural under- 
standings, provide motivation for in- 
dividual examination, and stimulate 
creative activities. In this last respect, 
an international exchange of letters with 


South American children in four dif 


ferent countries has been arranged. 
Plans made last year have made possible 
during the present term a United Na- 
tions series for the intermediate grades. 
Pupil efforts have been directed into 


sending CARE Book packages to 


European Libraries, and Brotherhood 
is constantly stressed not only in the 


areas of race, religion, and nationality, 
but also in the very important areas of 
physical and ideological differences. 

Programs are planned with the as- 
sistance of subjectmatter experts, writ- 
ten by professional radio writers, re- 
checked by the educators, and then 
professionally produced with  profes- 
sional or semi-professional talent. At- 
tempts are made to produce programs 
as timely as the latest radio wire release, 
and as attention-holding as professional 
techniques used in good taste permit. 
Through school visits and the constant 
encouragement to young listeners to 
write and express opinions, the pro- 
grams are geared in approach to the 
young mind, 

Outstanding among last year’s in- 
school offerings was a series of eighteen 
broadcasts made in connection with the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. In 
with the nine regularly 
broadcasts of the Young 
People’s Concerts of the Orchestra, 
nine special preview 


connection 
scheduled 


programs were 
presented with the assistance of Antal 
Dorati, director of the Orchestra, who 
appeared on each preview to answer 
the questions of three to five young 
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people, selected from the Minneapolis 
and St. Paul In addition to 
answering questions about music forms, 
composers, and orchestral procedures, 
Mr. Dorati told the stories of the music 
while it was being played, as an appre- 
ciation effort to make children more 
attentive in their listening, and to in- 
crease the richness of their experience. 


schools. 


During the concluding broadcast a spe- 
cial baton was presented to Mr. Dorati 
on behalf of all the children who have 
so greatly profited by his interest and 
help during the year. 

In addition to Minnesota School of 
the Air programs being made available 
in script form for local production in 
three different the United 
States, all of the program series have 
made available to Minnesota 
and out-state radio stations 
through the cooperation of the “Tapes 
for Teaching” project of the Minnesota 
State Department of Education, Radio 
Division, under the direction of Richard 
C. Brower. Through the use of this 
tape which is distributed to schools up- 


areas of 


been 


sche ols 


on request, free of charge, teachers are 
able to “play” programs on their own 
time schedules, re-play them as they 
choose, and keep those which demon- 
strate permanent value. Although the 
“Tapes for Teaching” project has been 
in operation only a year and a half, in- 
creasing use 1s being made of Minnesota 
School of the Air programs through 
this outlet, and teacher’s requests were 
studied in developing this year’s School 
of the Air programs. 

It is the Minnesota 
School of the Air to help the teacher 
push back the walls of the classroom to 
encompass the world, and to help in- 
sure child “chance to con- 
tribute what he wills to this new world, 
this fitter measure to his dream.” 


the goal of 


each his 


Adventures in Research Schedule 
Station KDKA, Pittsburgh, which 


originates the widely-used program, 
Adventures in Research, recently an- 
nounced the topics for February. 
“The Eddystone Lighthouse” is the 
topic for February 6. “The Dandy 
Horse” on February 13 is the story of 
the forerunner of the modern bicycle. 
“Wolfgang’s Robot,” one of the most 
successful robots or mechanical men, 
will be presented February 20. On Feb- 
ruary 27 the program title is “The 


‘Red Cross, Articles of Faith, Number 6. 


Master of Munich.” This is the story 
of Max Joseph Pettenkofer, often called 
the father of the science of hygiene. 


Texas School of the Air 

We are up against some real prob- 
lems in our dependence upon public 
service time of commercial stations. As 
far as I know, Texas is the only state 
wherein the state department of educa- 
tion |now called Texas Education 
Agency] itself assumes chief respon- 
sibilities for coordinating and financing 
the production and distribution of a 
series of state-wide radio programs such 
as the Texas School of the Air. T some- 
times imagine that I would have an 
easier time of it and might be able to 
do a more effective job if we owned and 
controlled the major radio outlets as in 
those cases where a state university is 
assuming chief responsibility and has 
its own like 
George Jennings, in Chicago and Kay 
Lardie’s at Detroit and others where 
schools have their own stations capable 


station—or as in cases 


of covering the area of their responsi- 
bilities 

We now have 30 stations over Texas 
ranging from two or three 250-watt sta- 
tions to 50,000-watt station 
operating in presenting one 15-minute 
program each school day for 24 weeks 
during the school year. I took the bull 
by the horns and stuck my neck way out 
by going off the air entirely last year in 
order to gain the time necessary to get 


one co- 


nearly a year ahead for productions of 
programs and the writing and distribu- 
tion of Teacher’s Guide Manuals. 
Between last March and August we 
had advance applications from 496 
school superintendents for 20,200 
Teachers’ Guide Manuals for advance 
preparation for utilizing the 12 pro- 
grams in each of 5 series which were on 
the air the first semester. After school 
started we had calls for approximately 
14,000 more manuals involving utiliza- 
tion by a total of 650 school systems. 
We are now getting ready to distribute 
about 40,000 manuals for the 12 pro- 
grams 
second semester. 


of each of these series in the 

Since the radio programs are now 
distributed on permanent flexible viny- 
lite transcriptions [pressed by Allied 
Record Manufacturing Company of 
Hollywood], we are able to furnish 
each of the stations with semester sets 
of the records in advance. We plan to 
make those records available for book- 


ing out of our Audio-Visual Library 
to individual schools for more inten- 
sive and extensive use in the year after 
their original broadcast. It is even pos- 
sible that we will re-broadcast some of 
the programs after 3 or 4 years when 
students have passed beyond the grade 
level areas to which they are beamed 
this year. In that way we hope to make 
the present production budget cover a 
spreading out into other curriculum 
areas and special grade level beamings. 
Hvueu C. Proctor, audio-visual con- 
sultant, Texas Education Agency. 


El Paso Uses Radio 

There are five commercial radio sta- 
tions in our city, all of which are very 
willing to give us time necessary for 
some seven radio programs we run 
weekly. These vary from a Junior 
Town Meeting to a transcribed Junior 
League series for elementary grades. 
We use commercial radio here to a 
great extent in public relations work 
as well. However, commercial stations 
often have difficulty in supplying the 
exact times for educational programs 
we would wish so that they coincide 
with our “in-class” listening times. 

Texas Western College of the Uni- 
versity of Texas is located in E1 Paso. 
The radio department is one of the 
country’s pioneers in college radio. 
The school has a carrier current AM 
station and this last summer acquired 
an FM license. The hours of 8 :30 a.m, 
until 3:30 p.m, are open to the public 
schools for educational programs over 
FM. We can, therefore, offer to teach- 
ers programs heard on regular com- 
mercial radio, special programs which 
we develop, and programs which the 
teacher and her class develop, over FM 
at times coincident with her class 
periods. In other words we can program 
for specific teachers with specific ma- 
terial for her class at specific times for 
her “in-class” listening. Radio has been 
incorporated a great deal into many 
classrooms and we feel it will grow, 
even greater in the coming months and 
years. 

Our study guide is a step, we feel, 
in the right direction. Its purpose is to 
stimulate interest on the part of the 
teacher so that new ideas for programs 
will stem from them. We realize that 
if the teachers themselves are not sold 
on radio’s use, we are faced with an 
unbeatable obstacle. 

In addition, 


many educational or 
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timely network and local programs can 
be recorded and played back at teachers’ 
convenience. Our programming is ir 
regular and depends on teacher re- 
quests. However, based on the requests 
that have come in this semester, we are 
planning a regular schedule to run the 
next semester, to be supplemented by 
special requests and special programs 
of general interest to the entire system, 
We are also planning to use the radio 
for administrative bulletins to avoid 
voluminous written material for prin- 
cipals 

AM-FM re- 
ceivers in our 30 schools, most of which 
checked the individual 
schools to teachers requesting their 


There are over fifty 


are out by 
use. We are planning, in time to come, 
a “radio in every classroom.” We hope 
taken 
teaching much the same as any other 


radio will be into methods of 
aid that supplements teacher-pupil con- 
tact. MURRAY 


Radio Education, El Paso, Texas, pub 


R. YAEGER, supervisor, 


hic sch ” is 


51 | 

The assistance of the school carpenter 
the Industrial Arts 
Laboratory were enlisted ; the boys con 


{concluded from page 


and facilities of 
tributed headphones, old radios, switch- 
es, lenses, and other miscellany. In less 
than two months the class was present 
ed with two television cameras, a moni- 
toring console, director's intercommu- 
nication system, and a boom micro- 
and 


turntable, 


phone accompanying amplifier, 


speaker, and monitoring 


cabinet. Here was everything neces- 
sary to put on teledramas effectively 
and in a manner guaranteed to make 
the activities of the class completely 
significant to the members of the group 

The signal lights on the cameras flash 
red when they are “on the air,” the lens 
turrets switched at the director's 
commands on the interphone, and auto- 
matic signal confirmation lights flash 
on the control console when the lenses 


are 


are actually changed. The director can 
alternate from camera one to camera 
two or montage both with appropriate 
indications at his control position. Even 
the boom microphone is operative and 
picks up the audio which is monitored 
for level and quality. The phono-turn- 
tables supply the sound effects, musical 
bridges, and “spots” necessary to the 
different programs 

The realism attained with this “rig” 
makes it possible to recommend similar 


installations for use in secondary 
schools or colleges interested in capi- 
talizing on the potentialities of this new 
medium of communication. The tele- 
dramas were enacted on the stage of the 
auditorium for an assembly and for nu- 
merous other informal get-togethers of 
student groups. 

Critical reception of news report and 
commentary is an imperative for our 
society, whether the medium be news- 
paper, newsreel, radio, or television. 
Our fourth unit opened with study of 
the limitations and possibilities of on- 
the-spot telecasting. It proceeded with 
activities in distinguishing fact and 
opinion, in detecting false assumptions, 
in comparing coverages, in recognizing 
biased selection of news items for pres- 
entation. Again we were able to capi- 
talize on the dynamic content of such 


a course. Our Crime Prevention As- 


sembly was filmed for television by a 


Chicago channel. The class witnessed 
the assembly, and the next day was 
privileged to view together the telecast 
of that assembly. Purposeful “selection” 
in news presentation was dramatically 
highlighted for us. 

Values—\Vhat benefits accrued from 
“English TV?” With the installation 
of TY sets their homes had become for 
our students convenient laboratories in 
which they could observe social change 
in terms which they easily understood 

in terms of meal routines, of family 
groupings, of leisure-time patterns. 
They began to see significant occupa- 
tional implications for the era of video. 
They came to understand more clearly 
the controls operating on and through all 
mass mediums of communication. They 
hegan to recognize their responsibilities 
as consumers, in this case as critical 
viewers, in determining the future qual- 
ity of telecasts. 

This elective course proved to be an 
advantageous outlet for both non- 
academic and gifted students. Into the 
class had come TV fans with technical 
interests and skills who would never 
have elected Senior English or Journal- 
ism or Public Speaking. Once in the 
corral, read books, 
scripts, articles. They interviewed ex- 
perts and wrote letters. They made re- 
ports and took part in discussions. In 
a word, they went through the language 
paces with good will and with pleasing 
success. We were able to yoke interest 
to serve needs. 

Creative talents bloomed. 


however, they 


We have 


referred to a variety of student products 

critical articles, scripts, evaluative 
check lists, ingenious cameras, and the 
boom microphone. The students also 
produced cartoons, sketches for stage 
sets, and feature articles—one of which 
was published with byline in the Chi- 
cago Sunday Here was a 
proving ground for various arts and 
crafts and sciences. Here was a happy 
meeting place for both teachers and stu- 
dents who would enjoy the satisfactions 
of pooling talents in group endeavor, 
and here’s what the students say : 


Tribune. 


During the time that I have been in the 
class | have been watching only a few of the 
programs which used to be my normal ration. 
rhe discussions, activities, and outside read- 
ing made me more choosey. Now I think 
about what is going on behind the scenes and 
ways in which the program could be im- 
proved. 

This class certainly changed my viewing 
habits as you can tell from my Viewing Log. 
I refuse to sit down and just watch any pro 
gram that happens to be on. This makes me 
sound like a “big shot” but after taking this 
course it’s impossible to be satisfied with just 
any old thing. 

Now knowing something of the mechanical 
and electrical aspects of our “wonder child” 
I feel at home before the set and can operate 
and tune it with efficiency. 

I know the advantages and disadvantages of 
each type of screen, the good and bad points 
about a large screen, and the latest changes in 
rV taught me through the class medium. 

It never occurred to me before that maybe 
there was another show on at the same time 
that might be better than the one | was watch- 
ing. Now I do shop around. 

| have learned to think in this class. When 
writing a composition or a theme | stop to 
think out each sentence to see that it is used 
properly. The way English is taught in this 
class makes it very easy for me to open my 
mind to good thoughts. 

I watch very closely for technical errors 
now. I am always analyzing and passing judg- 
ment on a show. | am now an armchair 
director 

Being on the Survey Committee has in- 
fluenced me more than one could imagine. 
Working with these reports and listening to 
class discussions I have grown so fond of sur- 
veys that I would like to go into making 
them 


{concluded from page 50| 
morale and mind are comparable to the 
effects of sunshine and fresh air upon 
the development of a child's body. 

|4+] The false assertion that educators 
agree as to the aforesaid alleged bene- 
fits of television tends to reflect ad- 
versely upon the teaching profession in 
that many informed citizens know that 
such alleged benefits do not result from 
television, all of which can lead to a 
substantial confidence in the 
nation’s systems and in turn 
work an injury to children, parents, 
and educators.—NEA News, 
ber, 1950. 
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Noteworthy Programs 





WNYC Offers BBC Serial 

Bligh of the Bounty, an eight-part 
serialization by the BBC of the life 
of one of Britain’s most adventuresome 
sea captains, William Bligh, R.N., be- 
gan on WNYC on Wednesday, Jan- 
uary 10, from & :30-9 p.m. 

Most widely known in connection 
with the mutiny of H.M.S. “Bounty,” 
Captain Bligh actually lived a life of 
such continuous high adventure, out- 
standing even in an age of adventure, 
that the 
one incident, and far from being the 
most important. 


“Bounty” episode was merely 


The BBC series dramatizes episodes 
in Captain Bligh’s career including the 
voyage and mutiny on the “Bounty,” 
the epic 3,000-mile navigation by Bligh 
of the open boat across the Pacific to 
Dutch Timor, the 
Tahiti, Bligh’s appointment and_ suc- 
cess as Governor of New South Wales, 


second voyage to 


and his final retirement from the sea 
Rex Rienits wrote the script, Cleland 
Finn was in charge of production, and 
a stellar cast headed by Wensley Pithey 
as Bligh includes Rolf Lefebvre, nar- 
rator, Frances Rowe, Geoffrey Win- 
cott, David Peel, Denise Bryer, and 
Norman Webb. 

In January, episodes presented were 
as follows: January 10—‘Bound_ for 
Tahiti”; January 24—Mutiny.” The 
February schedule calls for “Ordeal by 


Water” on February 7 and “The Years 
Between” on February 28. 

The will 
presentation — of 
March: March 7 


conclude with the 
four programs in 
“The New Assign- 
ment”; March 14—The Storm Gath- 
March 21—‘“Rum and Rebel- 
March 28—“The Way 


series 


ers’; 
lion”; and 


Home.” 


Colleges Use TV 

Nineteen colleges in New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Delaware began re- 
cently a five-month run of educational 
programs on television, The 15 to 30 
minute study sessions, presented five 
days a week, cover topics ranging from 
nuclear physics to home economics, The 
courses, two series of 11 weeks each, 
offer no college credit. Another T\ 
class, Let's Speak Spanish, will also be 
given during the series. 

The first semester” 
such topics as “Understanding Our 
Teen-Age Children,” “The Homes We 
Live In,” “Nuclear Physics for the Lay- 
man,” “Success through Self-Improve- 
ment,” “The Child and the Family,” 
Governments Around the World.” 
Among the cooperating colleges are 


“video covers 


and ** 


Pennsylvania State College, University 


of Delaware, St. Joseph’s College, 
Temple University, Bryn Mawr Col- 


lege, and Rutgers University. 





Idea Exchange 





TV at Idaho State 


Idaho State College students soon 
will be able to see television shows in 
their dormitories and at the Student 
Union Building, although Idaho does 
Pro- 
grams will be televised from the School 
of Trade 
where television studios have been con- 
structed by students.—College and Uni- 
versity Bulletin, October, 1950 


not have commercial television. 


and Industrial Education, 


Spectators or Participants? 

Radio is degenerating day by day. 
Television aims for a tremendous mass 
audience with consequent lowering of 
quality, with greater emphasis on im- 
mediate entertainment and little empha- 
sis on the worthwhile 


Hollywood, in spite of laudible ef- 
forts with films like //ome of the Brave, 
Gentlemen's Agreement, Lost Boun- 
daries, The Snake Pit, is floundering on 


the shoals of mass entertainment. En- 
tertainment is important, but: it is not 
a rock on which to build a secure in- 
dustry. The entertainment audience is 
fickle, impermanent. They flock to the 
newest thrill, eagerly seeking new ways 
of being bored. 

Is there danger in the audio-visual 
field that we are making spectators, 
not participants? That’s the way we 
often use textbooks. We have students 
memorize them. Do we want students 
to memorize what’s in a film or to judge 
it? 

Through films we must help people 
see the opportunities for participation 


in community life, in church activities, 
in community recreation. We must get 
them out of the stadium and onto the 
playing field. They must judge, evalu- 
ate, criticize, and make their judgments 
known through a vote, a discussion pro- 
gram, through action of some kind, We 
must use our mass media not to remove 
people from the conflicts of life but to 
help them learn how to resolve these 
conflicts.—EpGar Dare, The 
Letter, October, 1950. 


News 


Bernays Radio-TV Award 

The Edward L. Bernays Foundation 
Radio-Television Award, a $1,000 
U.S, Government bond, will be pre- 
sented by the American Sociological 
Society to the individual or group con- 
tributing the best piece of research on 
the effects of radio and/or television on 
American society. 

Presentation of this Award will be 
made at the annual meeting of the 
American Sociological Society in 1951, 

Any individual or group wishing to 
compete for the Award must submit 
in duplicate a report on the research on 
or before June 15, 1951. 

Any research study completed since 
January 1, 1949, will be eligible for 
consideration, Prior publication will 
not affect eligibility; both published 
and unpublished studies may be sub- 
mitted. Research not fully completed 
for which a preliminary report is avail- 
able may be submitted, although re- 
search for which no findings are avail- 
able at the time of its submission will 
not be considered for the Award. 

The Committee of Judges will evalu- 
ate research studies on the basis of the 
competence with which they have been 
designed and carried out and the sig- 
nificance of their findings, with special 
reference to their implications 
social policy and social action: 


fc rT 


Contestants are encouraged to submit 
reports on research that meets the fore- 
going criteria irrespective of the scope 
or cost of the project. 

Research need not bear upon both 
radio and television, but may be con- 
cerned with either one or both of these 
media of communication, 

All reports submitted in this com- 
petition should be sent as far in advance 
of the closing date, June 15, 1951, as 
is feasible to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Judges, Clyde W. Hart, Na- 
tional Opinion Research Center, 4901 
S. Ellis, Chicago 15, Illinois. 








Inquiries for further information 
should be addressed to Clyde W. Hart, 
or to the Executive Officer of the 
American Sociological Society, New 
York University, Washington Square, 
New York 3, N. Y. 


NAEB to Senate Commerce 
Committee 

The National Association of Educa- 
tional Broadcasters respectfully solicits 
your attention to a major problem in 
the future of FM and TV broadcasting 
in these United States—the matter of 
insuring that TV receiver manufactur- 
ers take steps to include FM_ band 
tuners in their TV receiving sets. 

Thousands of TV receiving sets are 
being made and distributed with no 
provision whatsoever for reception from 
the FM spectrum. Since the FM band 
is squarely in the center of the TV 
channel allocation pattern, provision 
for an FM tuner or “continuous tuning” 
as provided in the DuMont receiver, 
can be included for a nominal cost, a 
matter of only several dollars. 

Failure to equip TV sets for FM 
tuning, in our opinion, is not only short- 
sighted, but almost. criminally negli- 
gent. 

We are all familiar with the difficul- 
ties FM has experienced to date and 
aware that most of these difficulties 
have nothing to do with the technical 
and engineering aspects which fall into 
three categories : 


[1] FM had to make a “second start” after 
the FCC reallocated the FM band, putting 
an undue hazard on a new medium. 


{2] TV growth promotion put FM promo- 
tion “into the shadow.” TV, if you please, 
has “glamour,” whereas FM is primarily a 
better way of doing the AM job. 

[3] Advertisers failed to support the new 
medium because of limited numbers of FM 
receivers [circulation], and most FM licensees 
were also AM licensees who applied for FM 
stations as a “hedge” and hence took a “wait 
and see” attitude instead of pushing the new 
medium, and in some cases, apparently took 
“anti-FM measures.” 

The fact remains with AM frequen- 
cies in a confused and cluttered status, 
not only domestically, but international- 
ly, FM on a long-time projection re- 
mains a logical and satisfactory method 
of serving the audio listener. FM com- 
munication, if for no other reason, 
should be established and protected as 
a defense measure in the event of a 
future conflict. air- 
defense reasons, AM radio will in large 
part be shut down in the event of bomb- 
ing attacks on the domestic United 


Obviously, for 


States. FM 
audio service. 

Now with TV the fastest growing, 
most glamorous medium of communica- 
tion yet devised, and public acceptance 
a matter of dramatic record, there 
exists an opportunity, before the freeze 
is lifted, to make the TV medium 
doubly effective by adding FM tuner 
units and thus to insure and establish 
a double service—both sound and 
sight—for every TV purchaser at a 
fractional additional cost. 

Such a move on the part of TV man- 
ufacturers would insure millions of 
IM receiving units which could be used 
when TV service was off the air |morn- 
ings, or afternoons, etc.| or when the 
viewer had wearied of the TV program. 

Such a move on the part of TV man- 
ufacturers would encourage advertisers, 
FM set purchasers, and broadcasters to 
continue development toward a basical- 
ly logical audio service in the future. 

Many prospective TV licensees could 
select antennae sites, build towers, and 
install FM _ service—and subsequently 
use the same tower and location for the 
addition of TV. In a very real sense, 
building an adequate FM installation is 
step number one in establishing a TV 
station. 

And, again, in the event of war, there 
would be a sufficient number of FM 
receivers as a result of this move, which 
would be ready and waiting to receive 
vital communications when AM radio 
was off the air and TV 
stopped or limited. 

The National Association of Broad- 
casters believes in the future of FM 
radio. Proportionately, more college 
and university and school licensees have 
taken advantage of the FCC FM al- 
location plan to build their own stations 
than has been the case in commercial 
radio. As.of February 1, 1950, there 
was a total of 74 FM non-commercial 
station authorizations, and many more 
pending. 

There has been a different attitude 
toward FM which we neither appreciate 
nor understand. It is difficult to under- 
stand, for instance, why a manufacturer 
who makes FM transmitters and TV 
receivers will fail to include an FM 
tuner in his TV set when it can be done 
for from $2.00 to $3.00 per unit. 

Furthermore, you are aware that the 
U. S. Bureau of the Census, despite 
pressure from all sides, would not in- 
clude an FM ownership question in 
the recent tabulation. Whatever the 


could insure continued 


service was 


reasons, the exclusion, in our opinion, 
was unfortunate. 

The NAEB, in calling this matter 
to your attention, has no axe to grind, 
and no motives other than those of pro- 
viding maximum service to the public 
of its member stations in terms of cul- 
tural entertainment, education, and 
public service, and in pointing out the 
place FM can fill in a logically planned, 
nationwide communication 
the future. 


service of 


These matters I have discussed are 
presented as the official recommenda- 
tion of our Board of Directors, meeting 
at the Institute for Education by Radio 
at Columbus, Ohio, in May.—RicHarp 
B. Hutt, president, in a communica- 
tion June 19, 1950, to the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
U.S. Senate. 


WMWC, Mary Washington 
College 

Mary Washington College of the 
University of Virginia maintains a 
campus radio station, WMWC, com- 
plete with the latest in radio equipment 
and financed by appropriations from 
the State legislature. Its signal does not 
reach beyond the campus limits, but 
brings to the students current news, 
drama, student musical recitals, infor- 
mational talks, student-faculty forums, 
inter-departmental programs, quiz pro- 
grams, interviews, and selected record- 
ings. The programs are sent out from 
the studio to the listener’s receiving 
set over the wires of the college power 
lines. There are direct wires to the 
Station WEVA _ of the 
American Broadcasting Company, and 
this year our campus station has been 
allotted fifteen minutes for program 
time by remote control each Saturday 
by this ABC affiliate. 

W MWC is affiliated with the Inter- 
collegiate Broadcasting System, a col- 
legiate network which is primarily in- 
terested in advancing college broad- 
casting. It is on the air every week, 
Monday through Friday, during the . 
academic session, broadcasting for a 
total of thirteen hours a week. Each 
weekday morning there is a Dawn 
Patrol show from 8 to 9, bringing stu- 
dents popular and 


downtown 


classical music, 


morning devotionals, and campus news. 
Two hours in the late afternoons for 
five days a week are devoted to sched- 
uled programs which are written, di- 
rected and produced by students. 








